FALL AND DEATH OF ROBESPIERRE

evidence of having lost some of his capacity for leader-
ship. It is evident that his frail constitution had greatly
suffered under the strain of five years' struggle and
overwork, and that the effect was mental even more
than physical.

VIII

The conspirators no less than the Committees knew
the battle had only begun. The Convention had re-
versed itself many times. Under pressure of the Jaco-
bins and the Commune it might do so again. A victor}'
for Robespierre now would be fatal to them. It would
make him absolute. It was necessary to follow up their
advantage, and to do so quickly, before he was able to
collect his forces.

Robespierre, in a speech at the Club, had charged
Fouche with being the leader of the conspiracy. There
can be no doubt that he was right. It took no mean
ability to knit together for united action so many dis-
cordant elements, but the man who started his career as
a penniless seminary teacher and Socialist, and would
end it as one of the wealthiest men in France, and a
duke, was born to intrigue. While Robespierre slept,
Fouche worked feverishly. First, he set out to convince
those in the conspirators' ranks who, like Lecointre,
wanted to attack other members of the government
besides Robespierre and his two friends, that the attack
should be confined to the "Triumvirate". He was on
his feet all night. His long, pale, astute face, with the
drooping eyelids, that almost hid the eyes from view
and gave the features an air of mystery, fascinating and
disquieting, was seen that night in the living quarters
of many a wavering deputy. To some he proved that
Robespierre was a dangerous radical, who would not
stop short of the "agrarian law"; to others, that he was
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